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FREAKS OF FORTUNE ; 


oR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 


A®’ soon as Dock Vincent and Mat Mog- 
more had left the house, Mr. Fairfield 
procured a case-knife, —for he was not the 
owner of so useful an implement as a screw- 
driver, — and, with trembling anxiety, removed 
the board that covered the hole in the wall. 





Thrusting his hand down into the aperture, a 
cold chill swept through his frame when he 
failed to touch the bags in which the gold was 
contained. With convulsive energy, he felt in 
every part of the cavity; but the money had 
surely taken to itself wings and flown away. 

Had all the human beings upon the earth 
been suddenly destroyed before his eyes, the 
effect upon the miser could not have been more 
deplorable. He loved his. money; he did not 
love his fellow-beings. His heart almost ceased 
to beat beneath the shock, his lip quivered, and 
the tears started in his eyes. His brain began 
to reel before the blow; he uttered a prolonged 
howl, and rushed out into the kitchen rather 
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from impulse than because he desired or ex- 
pected human sympathy. 

Bessie Watson was terrified by the fearful 
aspect of Mr. Fairfield when he entered the 
room, and for weeks the awful expression upon 
his face haunted her like the vision of a mid- 
night ghost. Levi was startled, and Mrs. Fair- 
field, accustomed as she was to the ways of her 
husband, was deeply moved by his singular con- 
duct. When he was ailing, he-was subject to 
fainting fits; but he had never appeared so 
badly as on the present occasion. 

The miser trusted mo- person, had no: confi- 
dence in any one, not even in his wife. He 
had not told her that he had four thousand 
dollars-in gold im the house, for he feared that 
she might be tempted to rob him of his treas- 
ure. Mrs. Fairfield, therefore, did not com- 
prehend his despairing: utterances wher: he an- 
nounced the loss of his: money. 

Levi and his aunt conveyed the senseless 
form to the front room, and after working 
over him nearly half an hour, he came out 
of the fit, but only to suffer the most intense 
agonies at the loss of his money. 

‘* What on airth is the matter with you,. 
Nathan?” asked his wife, when, after another 
examination of the hole im the wall, he ap- 
peared in the kitchen again. 

Bessie had gone home; but Levi remained, 
to render any assistance in his power in put- 
ting the frouse to rights. 

“Or” groaned the miser, heavily, as he 
paced the room with furious strides. 

“Can’t you tell what ails you?” continued 
Mrs. Fairfield. 

‘* It’s all gone,” gasped he, with a prolonged 
sigh. 

‘“What is it? What’s all gone? Why don’t 
you tell a body what has happened?” 

‘““My money is all gone! Somebody: has 
stolen it— robbed me, ruined me!” 

‘© Who on airth stole it?” 

“T donno,” replied Mr. Fairfield, glancing-at 
Levi. 

“ How much was stole?” 

** Four thousand dollars,” sighed the miser-. 

“For massy sake!” exclaimed Mrs. Fair- 
field; and it was a question whether she would 
not faint, for such asum of money was beyond 
her comprehension. 

‘ Where was it, uncle Nathan?” asked Levi, 
who pitied the sufferings of the old taan. 

The miter looked at his nephew. People 
always suspect those whom they hate. If any 
wicked deed is done, they charge it upon 
those they love the least, regardless of circum- 
stances. 
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“ Levi Fairfield, you stole my money!” con- 
tinued the old man, fiercely. 

“ Nonsense, Nathan!” interposed Mrs. Fair- 
field. ‘‘ Levi didn’t do nothin’ of the sort.” 

‘* Didn’t you tell me he went up in the attic 
before the fire? Didn't you tell! me you gave 
him a piece: of candle?” demanded Mr. Fair- 
field, earnestly ; and doubtless he felt that Levi 
was guilty, for his impulsive charge was made 
on the strength of a course of reasoning he had 
followed out. 

“What if I did tell you so? Levi didn’t 
steal no four thousand dollars. There's no 
sense nor reason in sayin’ so,” added aunt 
Susan. 

“ F say he did steal it. I know he did, now,” 
persisted the miser. ‘ He set the house afire, 
and then took the money. That boyhates me, 
and he’s bad enough to do anything;.if he is 
go’n’ to jine the church.” 

“Levi has money enough,” argued Mrs. Fair- 
field. ‘‘ Why should he steal your money?” 

* Cause he hates me.” 

“Uncle Nathan, I don’t hate you, and I 
didn’t steal your money,” said Levi, who:had 
calmly listened to the debate between his uncle 
and aunt. 

“Yes you did; you set the house afire,.so’s 
to git a chance to gitthe money.. It’s all plain 
enough to me,” continued the oldman, striding 
up and down the roommore rapidlythan before. 

‘“‘T suppose it will be useless for me to say 
anything,” added Levi, more im pity than in 
anger. ‘I am willing: to do anything Fean to 
help: you find the money;.if it is: lost, or catch 
the thief,.if it was stolen.” 

“°*Tain’t no use for you to talk no more, 
Levi Fairfield,” said the old man, stopping in 
frontof him. ‘You know all about it, and you 
took the money. If you’re a mind to give it 
all back to me, I won’t say a word to nobudy 
about it.” 

“T did not take it, and I know nothing about 
it. I was not aware that. you had so much 
money in the house,” replied Levi. 

‘“* What did you want of the: candle, then, if 


_ you didn’t steal the money?” 


‘*T wanted it to grease the saw-mill, andithe 
candle lies on a.rock by the broak now.” 

‘** Didn’t you set the house afire when you 
went up in the garret?” 

‘‘E did not. Fhad no light, and not evena 
match in my pocket.” 

‘* Who did steal it, then, if you didn’t?” 

“JT don’t know. Where- did you keep the 
money?”’ 

The old man led the way to his chamber, 
and pointed out the hole. 
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“ That’s a bad place to keep money,” said Levi. 

‘“‘°Tain’t no use to keep money in the bank 
now; they’re all failin’, and folks is failin’; and 
a man that’s got a little money is wus off than 
them that hain’t got none.” 

Levi asked a great many questions about 
the money, and the hole, which uncle Nathan, 
hoping to find his money, answered. There 
was no evidence to fasten the crime upon any 
one, The facts that appeared were, that the 
money, in four bags, had been deposited in 
the cavity; that, an hour before the fire, the 
miser had assured himself the gold was safe; 
that, after the fire, the board had been found 
in its place as before, but the gold was gone. 
A dozen of the neighbors, at least, had been 
into the room, and Dock Vincent and Mat 
Mogmore had been the last to leave. Mr. 
Fairfield was sure that neither Dock nor Mat 
knew he had any money in the house. There 
was no good reason for supposing they, any 
more than any other of the neighbors, had 
taken the gold. 

After a long and careful examination of the 
premises, and a patient inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances, nothing could be brought forward 
to implicate any person in the robbery. Levi 
was not willing to believe yet that the gold had 
been stolen. He went down cellar, and sur- 
veyed the timbers under the hole, hoping that 
the bags had dropped through; but he could 
not find them. He could not determine wheth- 
er or not there was any connection between 
the fire and the robbery; but Mr. Fairfield in- 
sisted that some one — he did not say Levi 
now — intended to burn the house, so as to 
cover up the crime, or at least afford an oppor- 
tunity to commit the theft. 

‘“*How could any one set the fire in the 
roof?” asked Levi. 

‘“*They might have gone up there, as you 
did,” replied the old man, rather malignantly. 

** Let us go up and see how the fire took,” 
added Levi. ‘‘ Aunt Susan had a big fire in 
the oven.” : 

** Tt couldn’t ketch afire up there if she did.” 
replied uncle Nathan, as he followed his nephew 
up the ladder. 

Some of the boards and shingles had been 
burned through, but the rafters were only 
charred. Levi went up to the chimney and 
examined the wood-work near it. The house 
was a very old one, and had been built upon 
until its present proportions had been reached. 
The chimney, where the fire had taken, was in 
the most ancient part, and the bricks were laid 
in clay. Levi found that three or four of them, 
on one of the inside corners, had dropped out. 
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This was the defect. which. the. owner had:re= 
paired. 

‘‘There is a great hole in the chimney,”.said: 
Levi. 

“*T know there is; but I stopped that up & 
month ago. I hadn’t no mortar nor nothin’, 


and I just nailed a board over the hole.” 

‘“* That’s the way the fire took,” added Levi, 
wondering at the carelessness of his uncle. 

“I didn’t suppose there was any heat up 
replied the 


” 


here, twenty foot from the fire, 
old man, sheepishly. 

‘** Aunt Susan hada rousing fire in the oven. 
The wind was pretty fresh, and I suppose the 
sparks caught on the dry board. It is clear 
enough to me that no one set the house on 
fire.” 

‘“*T suppose they didn’t, then; but somebody 
stole my money. Mebbe you'll prove that 
nobody didn’t steal it.” 

“Tam willing to take your word for that; ” 
and the miser’s visible sufferings’ were all-suffi- 
cient to convince any person that the money 
was gone, whether any one had stolen it or not. 

Levi tried in vain to obtain a clew to the lost 
treasure. He knew of no one that had visited 
the house during the fire that was bad enough to 
steal, unless it was Dock Vincent; but it was not 
right to suspect even him of the crime without 
some evidence. Neither Levi no? his uncle 
saw how Dock could have taken off the board, 
removed the bags, and then restored the cov- 
ering, while there were so many people in. the. 
house. 

Dock Vincent, after his discharge from the 
state prison, had gone to New York, where he 
had been employed as the mate of a steamer. 
Six months before the story opens, his brother, 
residing in Boston, had died, and as the de- 
ceased had no family, his property, amount- 
ing to twenty-one thousand dollars, had been 
equally divided among his two brothers and 
one sister. Dock fully believed that seven 
thousand dollars on Cape Ann would entirely 
wipe out the disgrace of having served a term 
in the state prison, and he returned to Rock- 
port, dressed in a nice suit of black. 

Dock was mistaken; seven thousand dollars 
would not varnish his character so that good 
men would associate with him. He blustered 
and swelled, and declared that he had been 
taken up for nothing; that this was not a free 
country; and that he was a better man than 
thousands in town who had never been to 
the state prison. He never forgave Levi for 
thwarting his plans, and swore roundly that he 
would be the ruin of him and of Mr. Watson. 

The best friend Dock had was Nathan Fair- - 
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field, and the miser was not willing to believe 
that Dock had robbed him of his gold. After 
Levi went home that day, his uncle persisted 
that he had stolen the money. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PLANK OVER THE CHASM. 


A WEEK of indescribable misery to Nathan 
Fairfield passed away; but no trace of 
the robber or the money had been obtained. 
The constables and the deputy sheriff had vis- 
ited the premises, and carefully considered all 
the facts, without affording the miserable man 
a particle of consolation. He groaned from 
morning till night, forlorn and desolate, de- 
claring that he should come to want, and die 
in the poorhouse. 

Probably the money the wretch had lost was 
not a fifth part of his fortune, and he was in 
no more danger of coming to want than the 
sea was of being dried up. But he felt as 
though he had lost all; and if he had been 
stripped of everything, he could hardly have 
suffered more. He felt poor, and wanted to 


earn money in some way. The dog-fish season 
had opened favorably, and he was actually pre- 
paring to go into the business of catching them. 


Dock Vincent had promised him the use of a 
dory, — for he could not afford to buy one, — 
and he had taken Levi’s old lines and repaired 
them for use. 

Mr. Fairfield groaned and sighed all day 
long while he worked upon his fishing-lines 
and his trolls. He could not tell who had 
stolen his money, and in his hatred of his 
nephew he still persisted in suspecting him. 
There was no proof, and he could do nothing 
but believe that Levi was the thief. It was 
useless to say anything or do anything, for Levi 
was so popular that justice could not be had. 

The lines, the troll, and the bait were all 
ready, and the old man carried them down to 
the landing-place where Dock had left the 
dory. Along the shore of this part of Cape 
Ann there is a succession of rocky peninsu- 
las, extending out into the sea. Between these 
are the beaches, stretching in semicircles from 
bluff to bluff, as they have been fashioned by 
the mighty waves which roll in from the open 
ocean. On these sandy shores the billows 
chant their solemn melody all day and all night 
long, and break with sharper pitch and fiercer 
swell upon the jagged rocks that form the head- 
lands. : 

On the road, but a few rods from Mr. Fair- 
field’s, and near one of these peninsulas, was 
the house of Dock Vincent, where his family 
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had always lived, even when he was in New 
York. The end of the headland curved round 
so as to leave a portion of the water behind it 
protected from the force of the sea, thus form- 
ing a sheltered landing-place. Off this point 
lay The Starry Flag, and on the rocks where 
the boatmen usually embarked were several 
skiffs, and among them Dock Vincent’s dory, 
which Mr. Fairfield was to use. 

Across the end of the headland, a few rods 
from the extreme point, was a natural chasm 
in the rocks, through which the water flowed 
at high tide. It was about ten feet wide, and 
rather more than this in depth. Across ita 
plank had been placed for the convenience of 
fishermen and others. 

On the next headland, which terminated in 
Mike’s Point, was the new summer residence 
of Mr. Watson. He had made a landing-pier, 
which was available at half tide; but Levi kept 
his boat at the old moorings, because the place 
was sheltered from the violence of the north- 
east winds, and it was less than half a mile 
across to the house where he usually took in 
his passengers. 

Mr. Fairfield went down to the dory, and put 
his fishing-gear on board. He did it as a man 
goes to afuneral. He had been a fisherman in 
his younger days, but it was a bitter necessity, 
in his view, which now compelled him to re- 
sume it when he was old and stiff. While he 
was stowing the bait and lines in the skiff, 
Dock Vincent came down to see him. He 
had laid aside his suit of black, and now wore 
a full seaman’s rig. 

“Well, Squire Fairfield, have you heard 
anything from your money yet?” demanded 
Dock, as he seated himself on a rock. 

“ Not a thing; and ’taint likely I ever shall, . 
nuther,” replied Mr. Fairfield, with a most dis- 
tressing expression on his face. 

‘“*Haven’t you any idea what has become 
of it?” 

“Not the leastest grain in the world. It’s 
gone, and that’s all I know about it. I did 
think Levi took it, and I hain’t got done 
thinkin’ so yet.” 

‘* What made you think he took it?” asked 
Dock, with no little interest manifested on his 
ugly face. 

** Well, he come to the house when I wan’t 
in, though I was close by and see him go in. 
He went up garret, and got out a little saw- 
mill he made. I went up to the house, and 
was jest goin’ to see where he was; but I 
stopped a minute in the kitchen to tell my 
wife she was wastin’ the wood, and Levi went 
out afore I see him. A little while arter, the 
fire bruk out, and arter that my money was 
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gone. Levi’s most eighteen, and it stands to 
reason he don’t want no little saw-mill to play 
with.” 

‘Of course he don’t,” added Dock, encour- 
agingly. 

‘* He said arterwards that he wanted to show 
it to the Watson gal. But what does a city 
gal like her keer about a saw-mill; and nuther 
on ’em hain't been near it sence.” 

‘‘ That shows how much they care about it,” 
said Dock, who was evidently prepared to in- 
dorse the old man’s philosophy. 

“T can’t help thinkin’ Levi set the house 
afire, and then took the money,” continued 
Mr. Fairfield, ignoring the current explana- 
tion of the cause of the fire. ‘‘ My wife says 
’tain’t so, because the boy has allthe money he 
wants, and don’t have no occasion to steal; 
but Levi hain’t no more idee of the vally of 
money than he has of flyin’, and he throws it 
away as reckless as a sailor arter he comes 
home from a Cape Horn v’y’ge.” 

‘‘T know he does; if he had to earn it, he 
wouldn’t be quite so free with it.” 

*“‘ Levi hates me, ’f I am his uncle, and never 
did nothin’ but take good keer of his money 
for him — he hates me like destruction; and 
that’s what makes me think he done it. He’s 


a bad boy, if he is go’n’ to jine the church. 
Folks will find him out one of these days, and 


then they’ll know I told the truth about him.” 

‘* Could anybody else have taken the money? 
That’s the p’int.” 

**Not’s I know on— least ways nobody but 
you and Mat Mogmore.” 

** You don’t think I took it— do you?” 

‘T hain’t been able to think so,” replied the 
miser, looking up into the face of Dock. ‘I 
allers thought you set too much by me to sarve 
me sech a trick as that. I’ve lent you a good 
deal of money one time ’n another.” 

‘* But I paid you ten per cent. for it. I didn’t 
take your money, and I know Mat Mogmore 
didn’t. I was with him all the time he was in 
the house. We worked together.” 

‘Tt stands to reason, then, that Levi took it; 
I can’t help thinkin’ so.” 

‘* They say he carries a good many things to 
your house,” suggested Dock. 

‘‘Kerries a good many things to my house!” 
repeated the miser, with a sneer. ‘* Mebbe he 
does. What sort of things does he kerry there? 
Chickens and turkeys, and surlines and ribs of 
beef, and sech truck! He knows I don’t want 
sech things, and he does it jest to aggravate 
me. If he wants to do anything for me, why 
don’t he gim me the money he pays out for 
‘em? That’s what I want to know.” 
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‘*T don’t think you’ve hit the nail on the 
head this time, Mr. Fairfield,” added Dock, 
who evidently had a theory of his own to pro- 
pose. ‘‘ They say you are worth some thirty 
or forty thousand dollars, Mr. Fairfield.” 

‘¢ Bless ye! I ain’t wuth no sech money. I’ve 
got a little or sunthin, but I expect to lose 
it all.” 

“Well, call it twenty thousand, then.” 

**T ain’t wuth that,” added Mr. Fairfield, 
testily, for, like all misers, he desired to con- 
ceal his possessions, as much to blind the as- 
sessors as to avoid the peril of robbery. * 

‘* Well, you are worth something.” 

** A little or sunthin,” answered Mr. Fair- 
field, conceding this for the sake of argument. 
‘* Have you made a will, Squire Fairfield?” 

‘*No, I hain’t made no will. I hain't got 
nothin’ to leave wuth makin’ a will for.” 

Dock did not believe this statement, but he 
took no notice of it. 

‘** You haven’t any children, and if you should 
die, half of your money would go to Levi, and 
half to your wife. If you should die, Levi 
would make ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
by it. Don’t you see now what he gives you 
chickens and turkeys for? He means to keep 
things smooth till you step out. If you 
shouldn’t come back, when you go out after 
dog-fish to-morrow morning, Levi wouldn’t 
feel half so bad about it as I should.” 

This was a disagreeable topic to the miser, 
and he cut it short; but the idea that Levi was 
ready to have him die took fast hold of his 
shattered mind. Dock Vincent had produced 
the impression he desired; he had added fresh 
fuel to the flame of the old man’s hatred; and 
he was content to let the subject drop for the 
present. 

Dock, finding himself a person of no conse- 
quence at the Cape, had already announced 
his intention to emigrate to Australia with his 
family; and he appeared to be waiting only to 
wreak his vengeance upon Levi Fairfield, who 
had defeated his plan to swindle Mr. Watson 
out of twenty thousand dollars. The young 
man had exposed and ruined him, in his esti- . 
mation — not the crime; and he could not 
leave the country till he had ‘ paid him off,” 
though he was not so particular about his 
honest debts. 

The next morning, Dock went down to the 
landing-place. When he reached the chasm, 
he saw Levi coming across the beach. His 
eyes glowed with hatred, as they always did, 
when he looked upon the author of his mis- 
fortunes, the one whose testimony had sent 
him to the state prison. He did not care to 
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~meet ‘him, ‘and it was evident that Levi was 
coming for his boat. Stooping down, he ad- 
justed the plank over the chasm in such a-way 
that his victim would be pitched down upon 
the sharp rocks beneath, the instant he stepped 
upon it. The fall would not Kill him — it-would 
only bruise. and maim him. ‘Levi was*beneath 
the rocky precipice, and could not see him. 

There was-a smile on the villain’s counte- 
nance-as he retreated to a place of ‘conceal- 
ment near the spot, to wait for the disaster that 
should lay his victim upon the bed of pain and 
suffering. 

He waited ten minutes for the crash of the 
falling plank; but it did not come. Rising 
from ‘his seat, he moved to a position where, 
looking through the chasm; he saw The Starry 
Flag standing overtowards Mr. Watson’s house. 
Levi had walked on the shelving rocks, and 
reached the landing without crossing the 
bridge. Dock was disappointed, and ‘began 
to climb ‘the rocks to readjust'the plank. As 
the ascended, he discovered Mr. Fairfield, just 
stepping on the bridge. He shouted, but it 
was too late; the’end of the plank slipped 
off, the old man danced upon nothing, and 
sank in the abyss below. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE PRINCESS ROSETTE. 


A FAIRY STORY. 


Translated from the French by Pav, CoBpEn, the author of 
“Bessie Lovell,” &c. 


II. — Rosette’s First Day in THE RoyYAL 
PALACE. 


A JOURNEY of only two hours brought 

Rosette to the palace; and when she 
reached there she was led down by a page, to 
her great surprise, through a narrow, dirty 
court. 

‘“‘T have been charged to conduct you to 
your apartment, my princess,” he said. 

“But may I not see the queen?” she asked, 
timidly. 

‘* You will see her in two hours from now, 
when they all meet at dinner,” he replied ; ‘‘and 
in the mean time you can make your toilet.” 

Rosette followed the page as he led the way 
through a‘long corridor, and up a long, steep 
flight of stairs, and into another corridor, where 
was the room that had been reserved for her. 
It was a little chamber up in the attic, and 
poorly furnished, and evidently was one of the 
servants’ rooms. ‘ The page set down the trunk, 
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and, as he turned away, said, with an air of 
embarrassment, — 

“You must excuse me, my princess, for 
bringing you to a room so unworthy of you. 
The queen gave all the other apartments to 
the invited kings and queens, and this was the 
only one left, and — ” 

““No matter,” interrupted Rosette, smiling, 
“T shall not blame you. Besides, this will do 
very well.” 

‘*T will come for you, my princess,” said the 
page, ‘‘when it is time for you to meet the 
king and queen.” 

**T will be ready,” replied Rosette; and the 
page closed the door. 

As soon as he was gone she began, with a 
swelling heart, to unpack her trunk, and she 
sighed as she took out the dress. Finding a 
piece of a looking-glass in one corner of the 
room, she went to work, uncomplainingly, to 
arrange her hair, and she put up her light 
tresses with so much taste, and showed so 
much skill in putting on the chicken’s wing 
and the other rude ornaments, — both of them 
the work of the fairy, — that her head-dress 
really made her ten times prettier than she was 
before. Then she put on her coarse list shoes, 
and, last of all, her wrinkled yellow dress; and 
when she was all ready to leave the room, what 
was her surprise on seeing that her dress had 
been changed into a gold brocade, embroidered 
with rubies! Her coarse shoes, too, had sud- 
denly become delicate white satin shoes, fas- 
tened by a large ruby of indescribable beauty ; 
and the blue woollen stockings were now silk, 
and as fine as if they had been made of a spi- 
der’s web. Her necklace had become rubies, 
set in diamonds, and her bracelets were the 
most magnificent of diamonds. She hastened 
to the glass and found that the chicken’s wing 
in her hair had become a most graceful plume, 
and that the other coarse ornament had been 
turned into a carbuncle of such brilliancy and 
beauty as only a fairy could afford. 

Rosette, almost wild with delight, danced up 
and down in her room, and, in a loud voice, 
thanked her godmother for thus testing her 
obedience and for rewarding her so generously. 

Just then there was a tap at the door, and 
the page entered; but he started back, dazzled 
and astonished by Rosette’s marvellous beauty 
and by the richness of her dress. 

‘What a beautiful creature, and what mag- 
nificent attire!” he said to himself, as he led 
the way down one flight of stairs after another ; 
and Rosette, quite conscious of the change in 
herself, but with no pride in her heart, fol- 
lowed him down the long flights ¢* stairs and 
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thrcugh the suit of elegantly furnished rooms 
that were filled with kings, and princes, and 
high-born ladies. At last he reached the 
largest and most crowded room, and there he 
stopped; and while all eyes were fastened on 
Rosette in admiration of her charms, so that 
she dared not luok up, he led her to her father 
and mother, and said, — 

‘‘ My princess, the king and queen.” 

Then she raised her eyes, and saw that she 
was really in their presence; but they gave her 
no warm greeting. ‘They only looked at her 
with astonishment, and did not appear to know 
her. 

‘‘ Madame,” said the king, at last, ‘‘ will you 
please to tell me your name? You are, no 
doubt, a great queen, or some noted fairy, and 
your unexpected presence is such an honor to 
us as we cannot fai] to appreciate.” 

‘* Sire,” answered Rosette, kneeling before 
him, ‘‘I am neither a great queen nor a noted 
fairy, but your daughter Rosette, whom you 
invited to your palace.” 

“ Rosette! ” exclaimed the queen; ‘‘ Rosette! 
and dressed more richly than I have ever been! 
Where did you get such fine clothes, miss?” 

““My godmother gave them to me,” replied 
Rosette; and she added, ‘* Will you be so kind 
as to introduce me to my sisters?” 

“These are your sisters, at my side, 
the queen, waving her hand haughtily. 

Poor Rosette was much saddened by the cold 
reception her father and mother had given her, 
and she tried to greet her sisters cordially, in 
hope of something warmer from them; but 
they, too, were cold and proud in their bearing 
towards her, and seeing that their sister was 
going to give them a kiss, they drew back sud- 
denly, fearing she would leave a mark upon 
their painted faces, for Orangirie had used 
white paint to hide her sallow skin, and Fava- 
rola pink to cover up her freckles. 

Although repulsed by all of her own friends, 
she was soon surrounded by lords and ladies; 
and as she conversed with grace and sweet- 
ness, and was also familiar with several lan- 
guages, she charmed all who approached her. 
Orangine and Favarola at once saw that she 
was the centre of attraction, and their jealousy 
knew no bounds. The king and queen, too, 
were in a rage when they saw that she was 
receiving so much attention, and that no one 
noticed her sisters. 

At the dinner-table a young king, by the 
name of Charming, who was at the head of 
a large and famous kingdom, took his place 
by her side, and devoted himself to her. This 
was more than the jealous sisters could endure, 


” 


said 
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for both had sought the attentions of the king, 
and Orangine had hoped to win him for a hus- 
band. Determined to attract his attention in 
some way, they proposed, as soon as dinner 
was over, to sing and play upon the harp. 
And Rosette, who was all goodness and kind- 
ness, and wanted the love of her sisters, 
praised their musical talents as much as she 


| could. But, far from appreciating her praise, 


and from being touched by her generosity, 
they tried to mortify her by asking her to sing 
and play, for they were sure she would appear 
to great disadvantage as a musician. 

She refused, but they insisted ; and the queen, 
who was equally anxious to humble her, joined 
her entreaties to theirs, and told her she must 
give them some music. Rosette yielded at 
last, and went forward and took up the harp. 
This was a moment of triumph for the jealous 
sisters; but the next was a moment of defeat, 
for Rosette’s graceful bearing surprised them, 
and when she began her prelude, they were 
still more surprised, and would have been glad 
to prevent her playing any more, her musical 
talents were, evidently, so superior to theirs. 
Pretty soon she began to sing, and as she 
poured out sweet, rich tones, in a well-chosen 
song, such a thrill of admiration ran through 
the room that her sisters almost fainted with 
anger and jealousy. Prince Charming seemed 
transported with delight, and approaching her, 
said, in a low voice, — 

‘‘T have never heard sweeter singing. Let 
us have some more music, and do not fail to 
give us your voice with it.” 

Rosette declined, for she had perceived the 
jealousy of her sisters; but Prince Charming, 
who was a man of much penetration, suspected 
her real motive for declining, and admired her 
all the more for it. 

The sisters were glad that she could not be 
persuaded to play or sing any more, and so 
was the queen, their mother; but still they 
were not satisfied, and fearing the effect of 
her charms, the queen contrived to break up 
the gay assemblage early. The guests retired 
to their rooms, and Rosette went to her hum- 
ble little room, and ‘taking off her rich dress 
and dazzling ornaments, put them all into a 
magnificent ebony box, which — how she didn’t 
know — had found its way into her room. 
Glancing once more into the wooden box that 
contained the plain dress she wore to the pal- 
ace, the coarse blue stockings, and the neck- 
lace of dried beans, and the chicken’s wing 
that she had worn for a2 head-dress, she lay 
down to rest without an anxious thought, for 
she felt sure that her godmother, the fairy Pow- 
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erful, would come to her assistance whenever 
it was necessary. And yet she was sad as she 
thought of the coldness of her parents and the 
jealousy of her sisters; but her acquaintance 
with them was so slight that she had no 
strong attachment to them, and, consequently, 
the painful impression was easily effaced by 
thoughts of the noble Prince Charming, who 
had been so kind and devoted to her all the 
evening. With pleasant thoughts of him, she 
fell asleep, and when she waked in the morn- 
ing the sun was pouring into her room, and 
she knew it was late. Refreshed by her long 
sleep, she rose with a strong purpose to meet 
her trials in the palace with both patience and 
pleasantness. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


Cuapter II. — THe Ovtrit. 


AVING thought the matter over, I con- 
cluded I would let Fred go with me, and 

I told him so. 
“T am afraid we shall have some pretty 
rough times out on the prairies, Fred,” said I; 
** but it will do you good to rough it. I shall 


give Gum here special instructions to take you 
under his fatherly care, and whenever I can’t 


take care of you, he will. Aside from that, 
Fred, we shall be delighted to have you along, 
— shan’t we, Gum?” 

**So grad ob it dat we most dunno what ter 
do,” said Gum, twirling his hat around very 
rapidly, and finally giving it a little toss in the 
air to express his delight. 

As for Master Fred, he was ready to dance 
for joy. 

‘*T'll go pack up my clothes to-day, uncle 
Will,” said he, ‘and be all ready to start with 
you on Monday. To-day is Saturday, and to- 
morrow is Sunday, and next day is Monday.” 

‘Very true,” said I; “and the next day is 
Tuesday, and the next day is Wednesday, and 
so on to the end of the week.” ‘ 

** Ha, ha, ha! ” roared Gum. 

** But I don’t see any occasion for calling off 
the days of the week just now. And as for 
packing up your clothes, I think you would 
best wait till I attend to your outfit.” 

Fred was overjoyed at the prospect of hav- 
ing an outfit—a regular hunting-dress, and 
everything just like-a man; but his ideas of 
what constituted the outfit of a prairie adven- 
turer were rather crude. 
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*¢ Buckskin moccasuns!” cried he, ‘and fur 
trowsers! and a fur cap with a raccoon’s tail 
down the back! and a red belt with a silver 
buckle! and two bowie knives and three pis- 
tols stuck in the belt! and —” 

‘Gracious goodness!” interruptedI; ‘“‘ what 
are you talking about? Where in the world 
did you get such extraordinary ideas of cos- 
tume as those, Master Fred?” 

“Why, out of the books, of course,” said 
Fred, in some surprise. 

‘* What books?” I asked. 

‘¢ Story-books,” said Fred. 

‘** Story-books! Is it possible there are any 
story-books for children which fill their heads 
with such absurd notions as these?” 

‘* Not story-books for children,” said Fred, 
in some pride; ‘‘I don’t read children’s story- 
books any more. I read. grown-up books — 
books written for mex toread. I’m nochicken.” 

‘* Ah!” said I, ‘I comprehend. You have 
been reading those grown-up books which sell 
for ten cents apiece, and have a wild-looking, 
fur-clad hunter on the cover, andare filled with 
such things as the eye of man never saw — 
haven’t you?” 

“QO, you can laugh at them, uncle Will, but 
I tell you those dime novels are written by 
men that have fought with Indians, and bears, 
and buffaloes all their lives, and know all about 
them.” 

‘* How do you know that, Master Fred?” 

“It says so.” 

‘“* What says so?” 

‘* The book.” 

‘*Q, the book says so! Well then, the book 
don’t know. And I advise you to read chil- 
dren’s books, written by men who know what 
they are writing about, rather than dime novels 
written by men who never saw a prairie in their 
lives, nor an Indian, nor a wild beast.” 

‘“*My gracious, uncle Will! Do you mean 
to say the man who wrote that stunning novel 
about ‘The Roaring Ranger of the Rapawoch’ 
never saw a prairie?” 

‘Not having the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance,” said I, ‘“‘I can’t tell you positively; but, 
judging from the wild ideas he has given you 
of prairie outfit, I should say he mever had. 
One thing I can tell you, Fred: I know a man 
who has written a score of the novels you like 
so well, who lives in a cheap boarding-house 
in New York, and never was farther west than 
the western part of New York in his life.” 

Fred was very much chagrined by all this, 
for he had felt great confidence in the novels 
he had read about western life, and which had 
whetted his appetite for western. adventure 
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strongly. To be told that they were not true 
pictures of prairie life at all — that their 
writers wrote ‘‘out of their own heads,” and 
not at all according to real facts — this was a 
sad blow to Master Fred. 

However, he was comforted by the fact that 
he was now going out on the prairies himself, 
and that, as a first step in that direction, he 
was going with me to procure his outfit, with 
clothes such as real live people wear on the 
prairies, and not such as the paper people in 
cheap novels are made to wear. 

Fred’s outfit, when it was all ready,. con- 
sisted of the following articles : — 

Two red flannel shirts; because flannel is 
the only material which will protect the body 
from the down-pouring heat of a prairie sun at 
high noon, or against the rain storms which 
sometimes come up suddenly, and the cold 
days which will oft€n occur even in summer. 
Flannel is cooler in the hot sun, and warmer 
in the cold wind, and drier in the wet rain, 
than either linen or cotton. 

Two woollen undershirts, to still further pro- 
tect the body against the sudden changes of 
out-door life. 

Two pairs of thick cotton drawers — cotton, 
because woollen is too heavy in addition to the 
trousers and socks, which must always be worn, 
even out on the prairies. 

Four pairs of woollen socks, and two of cot- 
ton, for a change, according to the weather. 

Four red silk handkerchiefs — much more 
useful than linen, on many accounts. 

One pair of shoes, and one pair of large 
boots; shoes being the best to walk in, because 
they are not so heavy as boots, and allow the 
ankle freer play; and large boots being the 
best to ride in, as they protect the leg, coming 
up over the'knee, and having broad flaps. 

A gutta percha poncho — that is to say,a 
sort of water-proof cloak, or rather blanket, 
with a hole in the middle, through which the 
head is put, the folds falling down over the 
body, and serving as a shield from the rain. 

A broad-brimmed soft hat, so big that when 
the brim was turned down you could not see a 
sign of Fred’s face under it, for it enveloped 
him like an umbrella. 

A short woollen coat, coming just below the 
hips, and a long overcoat, capable of envelop- 
ing the whole body down to the ankles. 

So much for: Fred’s wardrobe; and besides 
the clothing he should wear, he was provided 
with a comb and brush, three. towels, two 
tooth-brushes, a pound of Castile soap, and 
a whetstone; and a buckskin bag, containing a 
small assortment of needles, thread, beeswax, 
buttons, pins, a thimble, &c. 
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‘But am I to have no arms to fight the 
Indians and the panthers with, uncle Will?” 
asked Fred. ‘I ought at least to have a pistol, 
I should think — and a knife would be a good 
thing, if I should happen to be caught by a 
bear — wouldn’t it?” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_>—— 


NEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


II. — Szeconp NEAR VIEW oF EUGENIR. 


7 the departure of the Emperor Na- 
poleon for the seat of war in Italy, the 
empress was made regent by his command. 
Do you all know what the word “regent” 
means? It means a person who, when the 
king or emperor of a country is too young to 
rule, or when he is away, or when he is sick, 
takes his place for him, and rules the country 
for him, just as if the regent were king or em- 
peror, instead of the person whose place he 
fills. Perhaps you will understand it better, 
when I tell you it is very much like appointing 
some boy or girl to be monitor over the school 
when the schoolmaster happens to be absent 
for a while. 

So the empress governed France during the 
absence of the emperor, and she signed all 
documents in these words, written of course 
in French :— 

‘For the Emperor, and in virtue of the 
power which he has conferred on Us, 

(Signed, ) EvUGENIE.” 


These documents were countersigned by the 
different ministers, as follows :— 

‘* By the Empress regent. 

The Minister,” &c. 

Decrees and all formal acts were drawn out 
in the following terms : — 

‘* Eugénie, Empress of the French, Regent 
of the Empire, by delegation of His Majesty 
Napoleon III., Emperor of the French by the 
grace of God and the national will,” &c. 

Of course the empress was very sad and low- 
spirited after the departure of her husband, 
and kept fretting and worrying for fear some 
harm would happen tohim. For harm often 
happens to men who go to battle, and even 
emperors are not bullet-proof. The emperor, 
though perhaps he did not write his wife many 
letters, was certainly determined that she should 
know what he was doing all the time, and how 
things looked in this great fight between the 
Austrians and the Italians (the latter aided by 
the French); for his imperial majesty sent to 
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his imperial and majestic wife a telegraphic 
despatch every hour in the day, every day he 
was gone. This must have cost a good deal 
of money; but somehow, you know, emperors 
always manage to get hold of that article. 

Well, the empress was so dull and low- 
spirited that her physicians ordered her to 
plunge into all the amusement she could to 
divert her mind, and keep it from brooding on 
these subjects. So, shortly after the emperor’s 
departure, the empress said she would go to 
the Italian Opera and hear the singers. Among 
these singers was a man by the name of Tam- 
berlik, who has the power of giving the high- 
est note from the chest that was ever heard to 
issue from the lips of a man. In other respects 
he is no more striking a singer than many we 
have heard in New York and Boston; but this 
note has made his fame and fortune. It is the 
upper C sharp, and if you go to the piano and 
strike that little black note away up in the 
treble, you will then hear how very high it is; 
and if you ask your music teacher, she will tell 
you that but few /ades can reach it even with 
what are called the throat and head voices, 
much less by a frank note from the chest. 

I was at the Opera that night, of course, 
though I had heard Tamberlik several times 
before; but perhaps I already had a presenti- 
ment that I should some day be called upon to 
talk about these things to Our Boys and Girls, 
and I was therefore determined to be every- 
where where I could obtain a near view of 
royalty. 

Well, just before the curtain was rung up, the 
orchestra of the opera, at a signal from the 
stage manager from the side of the curtain, 
began playing what is now called the national 
air of France, and which was composed by the 
emperor’s mother, who was a queen. It is 
called Partant pour la Syrie, and though you 
may not know it by its French name, I am 
sure the air will be familiar to you if you get 
any one to hum it to you. I wish I could hum 
it to you myself, on paper; but that is impos- 
sible. 

So the orchestra played Partant pour la 
Syrie, and just then the directors of the Opera 
entered the imperial box, walking backward 
(just try to walk backward, and see how diffi- 
cult it is), and bowing and scraping; and then 
some more gentlemen came in, and they bowed 
also; and after them came the empress and the 
Princess Clotilde, and many gentlemen of noble 
rank. 

As soon as they appeared, all the people in 
the immense audience rose to their feet, and 
began to cheer and applaud; and the empress 
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bowed her head in return, and then took her 
seat. She looked very beautiful that night— 
more beautiful than I had yet seen her. She 
was very pale, but that was no drawback to her 
good looks. She was elegantly dressed, all in 
white, and wore a small diamond crown on her 
head. 

When I said that all the people began to 
cheer and applaud, I meant to say, and should 
have said, that the gentlemen in the Opera- 
house did that, and all the ladies looked 
pleased — all but ome, and I will tell you who 
she was, and why she did not look pleased. 

Her name was Kate Howard, and she, in 
years gone by, had been the sweetheart of the 
emperor before he was an emperor, but when 
he was only a poor fellow, with no money in 
his pocket, and not much to be proud of, ex- 
cept being distantly related to the great Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, who w so many battles. 
Kate Howard was a milliner in London, an 
English woman, and very pretty, and no doubt 
she liked the young man, and felt proud of his 
liking for her. When he got to be emperor, I 
suppose he thought it would never do for him 
to marry a milliner, and so he politely gave 
her what is called the cold shoulder. She 
stormed and raved at first; but little he cared 
for that. After she got cooled down a little, 
she found that he had presented her with a 
magnificent house, just out of Paris, and a 
comfortable fortune to live on besides. I think 
that should have satisfied her; but if you had 
seen her that night at the opera, you would 
have seen plainly that it did not, for she 
scowled, and growled, and almost made faces 
at the empress, so angry was she to think that 
Eugénie had ‘cut her out” with the emperor. 
She was then very stout, with a rather pretty 
face; and she didn’t look very poor, being 
dressed in a rich green velvet dress, made 
high in the neck, and buttoned all down the 
waist with large diamonds, which must have 
been of great value. 

At length the curtain rose; ‘and, one by one, 
as the singers came on, they-all bowed to the 
empress first, before they bowed to the au- 
dience; and if the imperial lady touched her 
gloved hands together, the audience applaud- 
ed. If not, it was as still as death —even 
passing by the greatest favorites without no- 
tice, unless the empress first chose to recog- 
nize them. Sometimes she was turning her 
head away, talking to some one in the back 
of the box, and did not see, and so kept the 
poor singers bowing and scraping at her im- 
perial back. 

But when the famous C sharp arrived, and 
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Tamberlik sang it out in a tone as clear and 
stirring as that of a trumpet, the empress 
clapped her hands together heartily, and the 
whole audience joined, and cried out, loudly, 
“ Bravo! Bravissimo! Encore! Encore!” 

Three times Tamberlik repeated the famous 
C sharp, each time bowing first to the impe- 
rial box, and then to the audience. Bunches 
of flowers, and wreaths of laurel, decorated 
with ribbons, were showered on the happy 
singer, who bowed and smiled, and sang his 
thanks, 

The opera was now over, and the imperial 
party took their leave. There was no cheering 
in the crowd as they left, but every gentleman 
raised his hat as the empress passed, and every 
lady courtesied almost to the ground. The em- 
press bowed to all, and when she passed me 
and Mrs. R., of Washington, she said, very 
sweetly, ‘‘Good evening, ladies.” This was 
thought a great honor, and I wrote home about 
it to my little sisters, who did not seem to think 
it was such a wonderful honor after all, as they 
supposed any one might walk up to the em- 
press, talk to her in a free and easy way, and 
that she would chat very comfortably in return. 
But, you see, they had not very correct ideas 
of how difficult it is to get a near view of 
royalty. 

Going to the Opera almost cost the emperor 
and empress their lives on one occasion. That 
happened before the events of which I am now 
writing; but perhaps I will return to it some 
day, if for nothing but to show you that wicked 
men are always punished. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








A TALE OF HORROR! 


A HUMOROUS DIALOGUE. 
BY FRANK S. FINN. 


CHARACTERS. — HERBERT SKETCHLEY, @ young 
Author. RoDERICK SHoRT, his friend. DEn- 
nis O’SHACKER, an Irish Policeman. Brtty 
TRIMMINS, @ Chambermaid. 


Scene. — SKETCHLEY’s Chamber. 
scripts lying round loose. 
and disorder. 


Manu- 
Much confusion 
Betty discovered dusting. 


Betty. Well, Mrs. Skittles do say this room 
belongs to a literary man, and I think it do; 
for never a greater litter did I ever see. Why 
can’t people put away their things arter they’ve 
a done usin’ of ’em, and not give me so much 
trouble; my delicate constitootion can’t a bear 
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it. The dust gets up into my oily factories 
and makes me cough; and how's a young wo- 
man like me to have an intellectooal cast of 
countenance when she’s coughin’ herself into 
hercoffin. (Sees manuscript on table.) What’s 
this? ‘‘A Tale of Horror.” Now, what’s that, 
I'd like toknow? Halloo! somebody’s comin’. 
[ll hide. (Gets behind door.) 


[Zuter HERBERT and RODERICK.] 


Herbert. I do wish, Roderick, you could 
help me out of this scrape; here’s my work 
half done, and, if completed, I shall be the bet- 
ter off by a few hundred dollars. 

Roderick. I wish I could. How far have 
you got? 

Herbert. Well, I’ve murdered the old man, 
and hidden his body in the chimney, and 
burned up the will. 

Betty. (Aside.) Ough! 
creep! 

Herbert. And there I’m stuck. 

Betty. (Aside.) You deserve to be stuck 
with a large-sized cheese-knife. 

Roderick. Can’t you make Lothair commit 
suicide? 

Herbert. No, for my whole plot hangs on 
his being starved to death. 

Betty. (Aside.) You deserve to hang to say 
such a thing. 

Roderick. Is there no one else you can con- 
veniently murder? 

Betty. (Aside.) I wonder if this is a butch- 
er’s shop! 

Herbert. V’ve hit it. 

Roderick. Have you? Hit what? 

Herbert. The new chambermaid. 

Betty. (Aside.) Vil bet my waterfall that’s 
me. 

Herbert. She shall be kept silent. 

Betty. (Aside.) I couldn’t be silent to save 
my life. 

Roderick. But how? 

Herbert. O, that’s easily managed; if money 
won’t do it, she must be imprisoned. 

Betty. (Aside.) That’s about as ridiculous 
as being killed dead, and just as I’ve had my 
new bonnet trimmed! 

Roderick. I perceive you want to be the 
death of her. 

Betty. (Aside.) And I'll be the death of him, 
if there’s law in the Ind. 

Roderick. It seems a pity. 

Herbert. A mere trifle. 

Betty. (Aside.) A great one, I think. 

Herbert. All chambermaids are handsome. 

Betty. (Aside.) Well, he’s got taste, if he és 
a murderer. 


How my flesh do 
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Herbert. She shall have a lover. 

Betty. (Aside.) Y’ve got one already. 

Herbert. This chambermaid shall be a par- 
agon of loveliness. 

Betty. (Aside.) That’s me. v 

Herbert. But she shall have an evil eye upon 
her. 

Betty. (Aside.) That’s you, you catamount. 

Herbert. Her lover shall be of high standing. 

Betty. ( Aside.) And that’s the Irish police- 
man. 

Herbert. But come, Roderick, we'll go and 
get our weapons ready, and. then consummate 
our daring deed. 

[Zxeunt RopERICK and HERBERT. 

Betty. Well, here’s a double-barrelled con- 
spiracy I’ve heard. O, if they suicide me, what 
will become of my new bonnet trimmings? 
and what will Dennis O’Shacker say? Those 
young men have fairly disgusted me. I have 
it. I'll appeal to their consciences, and write 
them a letter to turn their flinty hearts. (Szés 
and writes, awkwardly. Knock at door heard. 
Starting.) Come in. [£nter Dennis.] Den- 
nis, is it you? 

Dennis. I'm after thinking it is, if I haven’t 
been changed since I came out. 

Betty. You’ve often said you loved me, 
Dennis. 

Dennis. Does a Pat like a pratie? 

Betty. Now is the time to prove:that love, 
for something’s going to happen to me. 

Dennis. Are ye goin’ to have the mazels? 

Betty. Worse nor that; I’m going to die. 

Dennis. Dye wid Mrs. What’s-her-name’s 
hair tonic, and take no other. 

Betty. You don’t understand me, Dennis: 
I’m going to be killed! 

Dennis. Killed? Murther! 

Betty. Yes, Dennis, murdered! They’re go- 
ing to immodulate me on the altar of innocents. 

Dennis. I think the only altar they'll get is 
to alter their minds. 

Betty. Dennis, as you are a policeman by 
birth and an Irishman by profession, you must 
save me from this tragic fate. 

Dennis. Vl do it, before a mouse’ll have 
time to shave off his whiskers. Who are the 
murderers? 

Betty. Hush! they are coming; hide for 
your life. (They hide.) 


e 
[RoDERICK avd HERBERT return and go up to 
table. RODERICK sees note. ] 


Roderick. (Reading note.) ‘* You is diskiv- 
ered. Ihasoverheeredall. Beware of the Irish 
pallis man.” A most touching epistle; proba- 
bly a letter for one of Herbert’s comic stories. 





Betty. (Aside.) He calls my epistal a comic 
story. 

Dennis. Let me punch his upper story for 
him. 

Betty. (Aside.) Wait till you hear him con- 
fess, for I want you for state’s evidence. 

Herbert. I am all right now; the chamber- 
maid shall die by cold steel. 

Dennis. (Aside.) Steal, is it? Faith, this 
man’s worse nor a murderer; he’s a thafe. 

Roderick. Come, go ahead, and make short 
work of it. 

Herbert. Wait until I sharpen my knife. 
(Sharpens knife.) Now Iam ready for her. 

Dennis. (Rushing down.) And now I’m 
ready for ye. 

Herbert. Halloo! Who are you? 

Dennis. Whois itIlam? Faith, I’m an offi- 
cer of the law. 

Roderick. What is your business? 

Dennis. To arrest you, you two illegant 
thayves. 

Betty. Yes, you— you cutthroats! didn’t I 
hear you planning to kill the new chamber- 
maid, which is me? 

Roderick and Herbert. Ha, ha, ha! 

Dennis. You take it coolly! 

Roderick. What a comical idea! 

Betty. He calls my murder a comical idea. 

Dennis, I'd like to know where the laugh 
comes in? 

Herbert. I fear, Miss Betty, you’ve been 
listening at the keyhole. 

Betty. Well, supposin’ I have; what good is 
keyholes good for, if not for that? 

Herbert. The diabolical plot you overheard 
was simply a portion of a new story I am writ- 
ing; for you must know that I am a sensation 
writer. 

Dennis. He says he’s a secession writer. 

Roderick. Sensation! 

Dennis. What kind of an animal’s that I 
don’ know. 

Betty. Then my note was writ in vain. 

Herbert. Vl light my cigar with it. 

Betty. That's treating it coolly. 

Roderick. Warmly, I should say. 

Betty. Then you're not going to take my life? 

Herbert. I’ve no thought of it. 

Dennis. But I am, though, for better or 
worse; you shall be Mrs. Dennis O’Shacker, 
which will be the pleasantest way of ending 
this Tale of Horror! 


—_—_>___—_— 


—— THERE are said to have been eleven 
hundred and fifteen baronial castles in Eng- 
land in the twelfth century. aff 
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1. Northumberland. 
nothing. 


2. Walpole. 3. Owe 
4. Memento mori. 5. I ate noth- 
ing to-day. 6. Are youatease? 7. Cla(i)m. 
8. C(r)ane. g. C(r)ave. 10. B(l)ank. 11. 
P(ljay. 12. B(o)ard. 13. B(e)ar. 14. M- 
alone. 15. Unity. 16. Great Pedee. 17. Big 
Sandy. 18. Pay as you go. 1g. Out of sight, 
out of mind. 20. Misery likes company. 21. 
Haste makes waste. 22. Time is money. 23. 
Life is short, but art is long. 24. A wise son 
maketh a glad father. 25. (Knot) (one youth 
in fifty) (can) do (tea) h (eye) s (puzzle) — 
Not one youth in fifty can do this puzzle. 26. 
Don Giovanni. 27. Salt-cellar. 28. Pl-ague. 
29. P-ill. 30. Lodi. 31. Madras. 32. Solo-n. 
33- Pear-l. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
34- ve 


BLANKS. 
Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
same word. 
36. Singular species of —— to cover a —— 
with 37- The —— was sent to ——. 
JuNIOR. 
RIDDLE. 
38. You will find me in the streamlet, 
In the ocean, in the sea; 
On the mountain, in the valley, 
In the woodland, on the lea; 
I am always in the garden, 
In the heavens, on the earth; 
Man nor beast could live without me; 
No one e’er can tell my worth. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS OF TOWNS AND CITIES. 
39. MasterH. 40. Inwords. 41. Star poet. 

42. Nor wept. 43. Planes. 44. Last crane. 

45. Riches went. 46. Nowrich. 47. Oh, not 

Ros Roy. 

REBUS. 


Yonicn. 


PROBLEM. 


49. What number is that which, if divided 
by 2, leaves a remainder of 1? If divided by 
3, leaves a remainder of 2? If divided by 4, 
leaves a remainder of 3? If divided by 5, 
leaves a remainder of 4? If divided by 6, 
leaves a remainder of 5? and if divided by 7, 
leaves no remainder? A. Warp, JR. 


CHARADE. 
50. From the window of my second 
My first is plainly seen ; 
From my whole my first is gleaming, 
Cheering many hearts, I ween. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


ENIGMAS. 


51. It is composed of 26 letters. The 5,6, 
25, 10, 18, 21 is to hearken. The 4, 22, 8 is 
large on the land, and small in the water. 
The 26, 12, 3, 19, 13 is what some do in their 
sleep. The g, 16, 11, 2, 23 is much dreaded by 
the 20, 13, 1, 23, 15, 7- The 17, 24, 14 is a do- 
mestic animal. The whole is a proverb. 

SyLvan GROVE. 

52. It is composed of 4 letters. The rf, 2 is 
an adverb of negation. The 3, 4 is an inter- 
jection. The whole is the name of a good 
man found in the Old Testament. 

SAGGITTAW. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS OF LAKES. 
53. I,Ono, rat. 54. Pit, sir. 55. Can see. 


56. Our spier. 57. Chin gaim. 58. No wine 
bag. 59. Norbeg. 60. Lute. STAR. 


Cross-worpD ENIGMAS. 

61. My first is in daisy, but not in rose; 

My second ’s in treatise, but not in prose; 

My third is in kicks, but not in blows; 

My — is in ankle, but not in toes; 

My fitth is in lines, but not in rows; 

My sixth is in nothing, and yet in nose; 

My seventh’s in choosing, in chosen, and 
chose ; 

My whole is an author that every one knows. 

D. O. T. 

62. My first is in bear, but not in cub; 

My second in Monday, but not in tub; 

My third is in lake, but not in cove; 

My fourth is in buzzard, but not in dove; 

My fifth is in foul, but not in fair; 

My sixth is in quince, but not in pear; 

My whole is alarge river. Bay STATE. 
VERBAL SQUARE, WHICH FORMS A SENTENCE. 

63. Possibility. 64. A girl’s name. 65. Be- 
longing to cloth. LorAIN LINCOLN. 


MusIcat PuzZLes. 
67. 








Bitty ROvER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

68. A boy’s nickname and a son. — What 
city? 69. A verb from de, and part of the 
face. — What town? 70. Wine and age. — 
What town? 71. Liberty and grasp. — What 
town? 72. Part of the year and a weight. — 
What city? 73. A sovereign and a plant. — 
What town? 74. A track of a wheel and earth. 
— What town? 75. Part of. the body and 
strength. — What town? ATLANTIC. 


NAMEs OF BirpDs. 

76. A child’s toy. 77. What we all do at 
every meal. 78. Three eighths of a monthly 
publication and a baked dish. 79. A country 
in Asia. POLYTECHNIC. 

DovusBLe AcROsTIC, 
Of which the initials and ‘finals form the name 
of a distinguished Scotch Highlander : — 

80. 1. A. thief. 2. A great western river. 
3 Alad. ORIOLE. 


TRANSPOSITION OF A PoPULAR TALE. 
81. O, sir! at break of day send men for the 


dust vane. FREDDY FRONT. 
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N response to scores of letters from ‘‘ Our 
Boys and Girls,” we take great pleasure in 
presenting in this number the Head Work de- 
partment enlarged and improved. The Letter- 
Bag also claims additional space. We shall 
give three columns of each as occasion requires 
and our space permits. 

Leslie, we do not wish to report games of 
billiards. — Eddie M.’s sans tétes will do. — Ned 
Sketchley sends amusing sketches of Thanks- 
giving day, with his original illustrations. He 
speaks of standing outside, and occasionally 
scratching the frost from the window-pane to 
see if dinner was ready. A singular freak of 
Jack Frost to spread his treasures on the out- 
side of the windows. The writer makes a very 
suggestive allusion to the inevitable boy who 
ate so much turkey that he couldn’t eat his 
plum pudding. We think his name, on this 
occasion, was Ned. 

M. H. A.’s rebus is very good for a little 
girl of ten; but we have so many better ones 
she will excuse us from printing it. — Bob sends 
some good-natured criticisms on ‘‘ Shamrock 
and Thistle.” Perhaps the same faults will 
not be so apparent in the next volume. — 
Sylvan Grove's charade is not first-class poe- 
try.— We missed it in not accepting Typo’s 
invitation to join the ‘Catskill expedition.” 
His account of it is some compensation, how- 
ever. — Harry’s rebus has a letter in it. — Saida 
M. Caertherwick, Brooklyn, Eastern District, 
N. Y., writes a beautiful letter, and ‘‘ wishes par- 
ticularly to hear from Miss Bessie Perry and 
Lorain Lincoln.” She thinks ‘‘ Olive Logan’s 
stories are splendid.” — Oliver Optic, Jr. — 
saints protect us! — sends a rebus which is 
so obscure that we cannot read it.— R. A. L. 
should have a prize medal of leather for his 
two verses of poetry. They are too affecting 
for our use, however. — Oliver Twist writes 
with a pencil — W. B. — Pedestrian’s anagram 
does not make very good reading. — Johnnie 
Jay suggests that the Magazine be published 
semi-weekly. Why not daily? Enigma im- 
perfect.. Numericals are too easy. 

Most of Paul Kendall’s transpositions have 
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been sent before. — Verdant Green sends a re- 
bus that was published in another magazine 
years ago. We are not verdant enough to re- 
publish it. 

Lawyer is welcome. — We add Thidolf’s to 
our mountain of cross-word enigmas. — Crazy 
Jim’s double acrostic is by no means a crazy 
performance, only ‘a little absent-minded; he 
forgot to send the words whose initials and 
finals form *“‘ Ecce Homo.” — Badger’s address 
is Box 167, Elkhorn, Wis. He sends some very 
acceptable transpositions. — J. K. L.’s mono- 
gram embraces a tabooed subject. Constitu- 
tional modesty, my dear sir. — Ned Sketchley 
has had sad grievances in his office of ‘* Church 
Blower,” i. e., of the organ. His pen and ink 
illustration shows his mouth to be of rather 
generous proportions. He shall tell his own 
story: ‘*The church that I blow —I mean 
play — for, had a festival. In the hall was a 
cloak-room, where the members of the church 
could have their hats and cloaks taken care of; 
but outsiders had to come down with the 
stamps to the amount of ten cents. I came in, 
and taking off my hat and coat, gave them to 
the, man, who put them away, and returned 
with acheck. ‘Ten cents,’ said he, giving me 
the check. ‘I don’t have to pay; I’m the 


blower of the church,’ I calmly remarked. He 
looked at me for a moment, and then rudely 


said, ‘I should think you was, from the size of 
your mouth.’ I said no more. I handed him 
ten. cents, and then left.” — The double acrostic 
is accepted. 

Rattler would like to become acquainted with 
some of the family; Box 388, Batavia, N. Y. — 
S. A. M.’s ** mite” could not pass the blockade. 
— Western’s kind words are very acceptable — 
more so than the items. — C. H. W. is an ap- 
preciative reader. Thanks for encouraging 
words. — Samson, of Philadelphia, would like 
a base ball correspondent. — George Gimney’s 
charade is good, as usual. — Brother Bones 
sends a rebus of the Irish persuasion, which 
reads, “‘ Frakes of Fortune,” &c. -— Skiff kindly 
declares that he could not get along without 
our Magazine. We are glad that he is not 
obliged to. We decline his rebuses only be- 
cause we have so many better ones. 

No. 3 of Wide Awake’s geographical rebuses 

* is the best of the lot. Mr. Kilburn shall see it. 
— Lorain Lincoln has named her kitten Calli- 
ope, because kitty cultivates the Muses. She 
writes, ‘‘She is fat as butter, and so cute and 
sweet — not so very pretty, but she has such 
dear little paws and the reddest nose.” The 
musical puzzle is very good. — Snow. Ball’s 
sans tétes are also acceptable. 
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Dickie Dean’s criticisms shall be duly con- 
sidered. The publication he names contains 
but very little if any original matter or en- 
gravings, while ours are all prepared expressly 
for this Magazine by the best authors and art- 
ists, and well paid for. Dean will readily see 
that we could give more than double the pres- 
ent amount of reading if we gave a rehash of 
old books and papers; but we do not believe 
Our Boys and Girls would like it.. We take 
the last geographical rebus. — G. F. T.’s rebus 
could not be well represented as to ‘‘ young 
deys.” Facts and Figures are at a discount. — 
We take one of Chip’s (formerly Peep) Shak- 
spearean enigmas, and mourn that the law 
forbids us to accept the whole. 

Gold Pen writes, ‘‘ By attending closely to 
the interesting autobiography of Ernest Thorn- 
ton, I discover that he was not only smart him- 
self, but he made Tom Thornton smart! not 
only once, but several times. Please give my 
regards to Miss (now Mrs.) Kate, and say she 
may well be proud of Ernest, and no mistake.” 
When this meets her eye she will warmly re- 
spond to its sentiments. For Facts and Fig- 
ures, see answer to G. F. T. — Here is one of 
Bob’s pleasant letters. He tells a little story 
of a friend who attended a child’s party, and 
when supper was nearly over, a sturdy little 
boy came to her and said, very imperiously, 
‘¢ Wash my hands and do it quick, or some of 
them fellers will eat up all wy raisins.” — 
Stultus should not send his Magazines to be 
bound, as we have many times observed. See 
Prospectus for information about covers. — 
Willie Winkle quite misunderstood us: when 
we said his puzzle ‘‘had been sent before;” 
we did not mean it had been published; it 
may have been published, or may now be in 
our drawer waiting its turn to get into the 
Head Work. We often receive the same puz- 
zles from two or three different sources in one 
day. The conundrum has the appearance of 
being original, and is better than ours. ‘* Why 
is aman shovelling a path like the title of a 
popular tale? Because he is Breaking A-way.” 
— G. Grant sends rebuses that it makes our 
heart ache to give to W. B. But that law is 
like those of the Medes and Persians. We 
take the Shakspearian. — Lun A. Tic sends 
an addition to that mountain of cross-word 
enigmas upon the name of a modern writer — 
spare our blushes and forgive us if modesty 
prevails. — The rebus mentioned by Dudley 
Dumps has disappeared. Probably it excited 
the curiosity of the imps. They are not ad- 
ways to be relied upon, especially in the holi- 
days.. The answers are correct. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE CONVENTION OF SEPTEMBER. 


HE French occupation of Rome com- 
menced in 1849. The revolutionary spirit 
of 1848, which shook nearly every throne in 
Europe, extended to the Eternal City itself, and 
Pius IX. had to seek protection in a neighbor- 
ing kingdom. In 1849 the revolutionary party 
at Rome abolished, by a decree, the temporal 
power of the pope, and proclaimed a republic. 
But this state of affairs was of short duration. 
Austria, France, Naples, and Spain sent armies 
to restore the head of the Catholic church to 
his earthly power. 

The French commander entered Rome in 
July, gave the civil administration into the 
hands of the pope’s commissioners, — the pope 
did not return until 1850, — and took upon 
himself the task of preserving public order. 

This occupation was declared at the time to 
be temporary. Again, in 1856, at the close of 
the Russian war, when the representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Austria, Russia, Tur- 
key, and Sardjnia met at Paris to establish the 
peace of Europe, the question of the French in 
Rome came up, and the. French government 
declared itself ready to withdraw its army 
whenever the pope could provide for his own 
security. 

Not long afterwards the government at Rome 
became dissatisfied with the French troops, 
and a desire was expressed to have them with- 
drawn at the close of the year 1859, but the 
Italian war and Garibaldi’s expedition into the 
Two Sicilies put an end for a time to all such 
ideas. The enthusiasm of the people for a 
free and united Italy, with Rome as its capital, 
became greater than ever. Then came Gari- 
baldi’s attempt against the papal states, in 
1863, and his defeat and capture at Aspro- 
monte, which appeared completely to turn the 
tide of affairs. So great was the disappoint- 
ment of the “party of action,” at Garibaldi’s 
failure, that Napoleon thought it safe, the very 
next year, to make preparations for leaving 
the Roman states in the care of Italy. 

The Italian ministers confidentially an- 
nounced to the French cabinet their intention 
of removing the capital of their kingdom from 
Turin to Florence, thus giving France to un- 





derstand that the Italians had abandoned their 
claim on Rome. 

With this understanding the conditions of 
the convention of September 15, 1864, were 
easily settled. By the terms of this conven- 
tion, Italy agreed ‘‘not to attack the territory 
of the holy father, and to prevent, even by 
force, every attack from the exterior against 
this territory.” 

France agreed ‘‘ to withdraw her troops from 
the pontifical states by degrees, as the army of 
the holy father should be organized.” All the 
French were to be withdrawn, however, within 
two years. 

It was also agreed that the convention should 
not bind either party “‘ until the king of Italy 
should have decreed the removal of the capital 
to some place which should be finally deter- 
mined upon.” 

Florence became the new capital, and the 
French army left Italy. The rest we know. 
Garibaldi has made another failure, and the 
French are again on Italian soil. 


— “Here, my little fellow,” said Mr. 
Jenks, one morning, in the market, “if you 
will take this turkey home, I will give you 
ninepence.” ‘I will, sir, and thankee too.” 

Mr. Jenks found only a plate of potatoes for 
his Christmas dinner, and that the boy had 
carried the turkey to his owz home. 

“Upon my word,” said he, “this is true 
charity. My right hand never knew what my 
left hand did.” 


—— “ Tue sky is mirrored in the calm blue 
wave,” said Bill. ‘Ah, indeed,” replied Tom; 
‘‘ what kind of a sky.is it?” ‘‘ Well,” said Bill, 
‘Cas it is in the water, here by the sea-shore, I 
guess it must be a mackerel sky.” 


— BLusTERING Boy. [I'll tell my father. 
LittLe Boy. Who is your father? 
BLUSTERING Boy. You'll find out that he’s 


a big gun. 
LitTLe Boy. No, he isn’t. He’s a Jop-gun. 


— Anxious PARENT. Recollect, Jeems, 
that you are a child, and that I am your father. 

Younc America. Then there’s no truth in 
poetry. 

Anxious PARENT. How s0, sirrah? 

Younc America. I read in the “ Primitive 
Reader,” papa, that “‘ the child is father of the 
man.” 

Anxious PaRENT. Well, I declare, this 
young rascal, in some way or other, gets the 
better of me, and deats me every day. 





